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many had endured much suffering and the loss of those
nearest and dearest; and yet on the whole we were far
from sad; on the contrary, rather cheerful. Our cheer-
fulness did not arise from insensibility. It was the
result of the excitement of the time, and of the public
life we were compelled to lead. None could be much
alone to nurse their griefs, and the recollections of the
past were dulled by the continued incidents of the pre-
sent, and the anticipations of the future. So much had
since happened, that even recent bereavements appeared
remote.
But occasionally, often unexpectedly, one became
aware of sad tragedies, of which those around were the
survivors. Of the many such histories I learnt I will
relate one.
'I was strolling one morning near the armoury square,
when I met an Ayah leading a little English girl dressed
in deep mourning; the child was so excessively pretty
that I stopped to ask her name; I afterwards learnt her
story. Her father was an officer in the Gwalior contin-
gent, a Captain Stuart I think; he and his wife were
both murdered on the night of the mutiny. The child
escaped by an extraordinary accident. In the confusion
a lady carried her away in mistake for one of her
own children. There was a brother still younger; his
native nurse had concealed him on the flat roof of the
house, and there he was forgotten. At morning he
awoke, and began to cry. His cries attracted the Sepoys.
They amused themselves by firing at the child as he ran
round peeping through the balustrades, and calling for his
nurse and his mamma, till a bullet ended his terror and
their enjoyment.
The lady who told me the story shed tears as she re-
lated it. I met the little girl once more, never again, I